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it was provided that no ‘black mankind or 
white’ ‘being forced by covenant, bond or 
otherwise,’ should serve more than ten years, 
or after the age of twenty four years, but 
should be set free. ‘This noble act,’ says 
Morris, in his ‘Notes on Slavery-in..Massa- 
chusetts,’ ‘stands out in solitary grandeur in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
first legislative enactment in the history of 
this continent, if not of the world, for the 
suppression of involuntary servitude.’ It 
was in view of this early legislation against 
African slavery and the slave trade, and of 
the small number of slaves that found their 
way into the Massachusetts colonies during 
the two first generations of their history, that 
Whittier says: ‘It was not the rigor of her 
northern winter, nor the unfriendly soil of 
Massachusetts alone, which discouraged the 
introduction of slavery during the first half 
of her existence as a c»lony. It was the re- 
cognition of the brotherhood of man in sin, 
suffering, and redemption, the awful respon- 
sibilities and eternal destinies of humanity, 
her hatred of wrong and tyranny, and her 
stern sense of justice, which led her to impose 
upon the African slave trade the terrible pen- 
alty of the Mosaic code.’ 

In spite, however, of this early legislation, 
and of the popular sentiment which prompted 
it, slavery made progress, the number of slaves 
slowly increased, and men were found ready 
to engage in the infamous traffic. The de- 
moralizing influence of the Indian wars, and 
the recognition of the principle that captives 
taken in them might be rightfully held in 
bondage, contributed largely to this result. 
There were, however, earnest and faithful 
protestants, who saw and deeply deplored the 
great and grievous wrong thus inflicted on 
both the Indian and.the African. John Eliot, 
the apostle to the Indians, presented in 1675, 
a memorial to the Governor and Council 
against selling captured Indians into slavery. 
His objections were that it prolonged the war, 
that it hindered the enlargement of Christ’s 
kingdom, and that ‘the selling of souls is a 
dangerous merchandise.’ Though the mission 
of this large-hearted man was mainly with 
the Indians, he did not forget the African, 
but lamented, it is said by Cotton Mather, 
with ‘a bleeding and burning passion,’ ‘the 
destroying ignorance’ in which they were left 
by men bearing the name of Christians, ‘ for 
fear of losing the benefit of their vassalage.’ 

The iniquity of slavery and of the slave. 
trade, and the wrongs of the slave, were deep- 
ly felt by Justice Samuel Sewell, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. In the year 1700 he wrote a pam- 
phlet entitled, ‘The selling of Joseph: A 
Memorial ;’ in which slavery was character- 

Whatever differences of opinion there may |ized, and the primal truths of buman equality 
ave been concerning the full import and and obligation were enunciated with signal|own country, whether it is not as reasonable 
ffects of the Massachusetts act of 1641, there|boldness and force. He maintained that ‘ori- that we should be restricted from buying 
an be none concerning that of the colony of|ginally and naturally’ there was no such|them when imported.’ At that time Elihu 
thode Island, adopted in 1652. By this act|thing as slavery ; and that ‘these Ethiopians,'Coleman wrote a pamphlet against making 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. as black as they are, seeing they are the sons 
and daughters of the first Adam, the brethren 
and sisters of the last Adam, and the offspring 
of God, they ought to be treated with respect 
agreeable thereto.’ 

Although this: production was received, its 
faithful and fearless author says, ‘with frowns 
and hard words,’ there was a state of unrest 
in the public mind which revealed itself in 
various ways. The slaves themselves were 
uneasy under their bondage, and made no 
secret of their earnest longings for liberty. 
Though their increase was small, the most 
thoughtful and conscientious viewed that in- 
crease with apprehension, and earnestly de- 
sired the abolition of both the trade and the 
system. During the ten years immediately 
preceding the Declaration of Independence, 
in which the rights of man and of the colonies 
were under sharp discussion, the wrongfulness 
and inconsistency of slavery became more and 
more apparent. The desire for emancipation 
and the extinction of the slave-trade, found 
utterance in sermons and pamphlets, some 
thorough and of decided merit, and in the re- 
solutions and memorials of towns praying the 
legislature to take action at once in the in- 
terests of humanity and true patriotism. 

The members of the Society of Friends took 
the lead in this opposition. In the year 1688 
a small body of German Friends, at German- 
town, Pennsylvania, presented a protest to 
the Yearly Meeting against the “buying, 
selling and holding of men in slavery.’ Bat 
though not then prepared to take action, it 
sent forth in 1696 the advice that ‘the mem- 
bers should discourage the introduction of 
slavery, and be careful of the moral and in- 
tellectual training of such as they held in 
servitude.’ Three years before this advice was 
given, George Keith, who was then a member 
of that Society, had denounced slavery as 
contrary to the religion of Christ, the rights 
of man, and sound reason and policy, and 
charged its members to ‘set their negroes at 
liberty after some reasonable time of ser- 
vice.’ 

In New England the Quakers, at the Month- 
ly Meeting at Dartmouth, in 1716, sent to the 
Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting the query, 
‘whether it be agreeable to truth for the 
Friends to purchase slaves and keep them for 
a term of life?? The Quakers of Nantucket, 
in the same year, moved by the eloquence of 
(Mary) Starbuck, a preacher of their denom- 
ination, sent forth the declaration that ‘it is 
not agreeable to the truth for Friends to pur- 
chase slaves and hold them for the term of 
life.” In 1729 they made an earnest appeal 
to the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in which 
they say: ‘Inasmuch as we are restrained by 
the rule of discipline from being concerned in 
fetching or importing negro slaves from their 
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For ‘The Friend.’’ 
Establishment of Slavery in this Countr 
(Continued from page 162.) 
‘In spite, however, of the avarice which 
ided and inspired the commercial and co- 
ial policy of England; in spite of the cor- 
ting influence of the slave-trade and of 
very itself, they found sturdy opposers in 
th England and America. The colonial 
vislature of Massachusetts, of 1641, enacted 
its code, styled the ‘Body of Liberties,’ 
at there should never be any bond-slavery, 
less it be of captives taken ‘in just war,’ 
of such as willingly sold themselves or 
pre sold to them, and such should have the 
erties and Christian usages that God had 
‘ablished in Israel. Whether this act pro- 
bited the slavery of Africans or not has been 
question freely discussed, and on which dif- 
ences of opinion have obtained. There can 
no doubt, however, that the colonists of 
at day made a distinction between slaves 
ptured in ‘just war’ and those stolen in 
rica, and that this act was based on this 
stinction. At any rate, it is safe to say that 
e servitude it. authorized, with its recog- 
ed limitations of the Mosaic code, had little 
common with the American slavery which 
erwards obtained in all the colonies. 
In 1646 two slaves were introduced into 
e colony by a member of a church, who 
nd procured them by a slave hunt in Africa. 
memorial which was immediately presented 
the General Court, setting forth the three- 
Id outrage of ‘murder, man-stealing, and 
ubbath-breaking,’—drew forth a stringent 
der. ‘Concerning themselves,’ they said, 
pound by the first opportunity to bear wit- 
98s against the heinous and crying sin of 
an-stealing,’ they supplemented their testi- 
ony with the requirement that the victims 
should be sent to their native country, 
ninea, and a letter expressing ‘the indigna. 
on of the court thereabout.’ In November 
f that year it was enacted that ‘if any man 
ealeth a man, or mankind, he shall surely 
e put to death.’ The colony of Connecticut, 
1650, and the colony of New Haven, soon 
fier, passed acts making man-stealing a capi- 
al offence. 
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men slaves, because it was ‘anti-christian’ and 
‘very opposite both. to grace and nature.’ 
Most faithful testimony against slavery was 
borne by William Burling, of Long Island, in 
the Yearly Meeting of the Friends. In 1729, 
Ralph Sandiford published “The Mystery of 
Iniquity,’ in which he earnestly condemned 
the sin of oppression. The ardent but eccen- 
tric Benjamin Lay, who had witnessed in 
Barbadoes scenes of cruelty to slaves that dis- 
turbed and distressed his sensitive nature, 
pleaded the cause of the bondman in a volume, 
published in 1737 by Benjamin Franklin. 
From 1746 to 1767, John Woolman, of New 
Jersey, travelled much in the Middle and 
Southern Colonies, proclaiming to Christians 
that ‘the practice of continuing slavery is not 
right,’ and that liberty is the natural right of 
all men equally.’ This human, unselfish, and 
self-denying man, as he travelled among the 
p .ople, saw ‘a dark gloominess overhanging 
the land,’ and a ‘spirit of fierceness and love 
of dominion.’ But notwithstanding all that 
‘was calculated to depress and sadden his 
heart, he labored on with earnest and uncon- 
querable zeal, and largely contributed to the 
work of preparing his denomination to bear 
their early testimony against the sin and 
practice of slavery. 
_ But the most active anti-slavery writer of 
that age was Anthony Benezet, the son of 
Huguenot parents, who escaped from France 
on account of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Having inherited an intense and 
passionate love of liberty, and becoming deep- 
ly affected by the iniquity of the slave-trade, 
and the cruelty exercised toward slaves by 
their owners, he earnestly lifted up his voice 
on behalf of the oppressed, and strove to 
awaken Christians to a just sense of the sin 
of slave holding. He established and taught 
gratuitously an evening school for the instruc- 
tion of negroes. Under his pious labors their 
moral and religious advancement recommend- 
ed the colored race to the notice of influential 
persons, too much accustomed to hold it in 
contempt. Among his many publications was 
an historical account of Guinea, which is said 
to have given an impulse to the mind of 
Thomas Clarkson, who afterwards labored so 
effectively for the abolition of the slave-trade 
by the British government. He exerted him- 
self to induce the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
in 1789, to begin the work of emancipation. 
By the faithful and self-denying labors of 
these devoted pioneers and early advocates of 
anti-slavery, and others of less note, covering 
a period of a hundred years, was the Society 
of Friends at length persuaded to rid itself of 
the system of enforced servitude. Nor was 
this great work accomplished without much 
of exciting discussion, stern rebuke, and stir- 
ring appeal. For with them as with others, 
the love of ease and the lust of dominion were 
strong, nor did they at once and easily let go 
their hold on the victims of their power. And 
not until the conscience of the Society was 
aroused by the unequivocal decisions of its 
ecclesiastical tribunals, showing slave-holding 
to be a sin to be repented of and forsaken, 
did it achieve the high distinction of being 
the first and only religious denomination to 
purge itself entirely of this great iniquity. 
Nor were the people without remonstrance 
and warning from strangers, who, seeing the 
abomination of the system, boldly denounced 
its essential cruelty and wickedness. John 
Wesley, who yisited this country during the 


early part of the last century, unequivocally |delight ; and such was his solicitude for the 


condemned it, His terse and trenchant charac- 
terization of slavery, so often repeated—‘ that 
it was the sum of all villainies’-—was only one 
of the many sharp things he uttered. He 
called the system ‘the vilest that ever saw 
the sun,’ and denominated ‘slave-dealers man- 
stealers—the worst of thieves, in comparison 
with whom highway robbers and house-break- 
ers are comparatively innocent.’ To these 
emphatic words he added that ‘ men-buyers 
are exactly on a level with men-stealers.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 
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Richard Shackleton. 
(Continued from page 166.) , 

‘*« Richard Shackleton pursuing his onward 
path, and seeking first the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness, found all things ne- 
cessary added—all things necessary for those 
whose desires are moderate ; and this is likely 
to be the case with such as are concerned to 
keep on their watch ; they may hope to see 
what to do and what to leave undone, even 
in their temporal affairs. 

Richard and Elizabeth Shackleton, in pur- 


eternal welfare, that he might almost be 
signated ‘the apostle of the youth.’ He 
dom or never left home for any considera 
length of time, without paying farewell vi 
to his neighbors, nor returned without gre 
ing them at their own babitations. After 
day industriously spent, it was his practice 
retire every evening to his garden or chai 
ber; his countenance when he returned to I 
family, bearing the impress of divine medit 
tion. And before retiring to rest, he read 
portion of scripture. If he was under dif 
culty or perplexity, the first thoughts whi 
occurred to him on awaking in the mornii 
were generally those to which he took hee 
by which he was often freed from what hi 
annoyed him. He had learned to cast I 
care on Divine Providence, in matters of le 
as well as greater moment. | 
Neither he nor his wife were in the stati 
of minister; but in meetings for disciplin 
and in families, they were often concer: 
to deliver wise counsel, in words few and ps 
tinentf; and R. S. sometimes spoke in pu 
meetipgs, but like his father, in the charact 
of an elder. When he returned to our N 


suit of the arduous undertaking and care of| tional Meeting, and delivered an account 


youth, were imbued with that reverential 
fear, which is a blessing and a safeguard to 
those who abide under it. The advantage of 
their example extending far beyond their 
sphere in life, was felt throughout their neigh- 
borhood, so that many of the higher ranks 
desired to cultivate a familiar intercourse 
with a man distinguished by his talents and 
learning, and a woman of so benevolent a 
character. But while they received such marks 
of kindness with respectful courtesy, they 
were not drawn by them from their allotted 
situation. Their time and thoughts were 
claimed by their duties, and they were the 
more respected for preserving this line of con- 
duct. Industrious and prudent, yet casting 
their care upon Providence, they felt the 
shackles of the world hang loose about them. 
They were eminently useful members of our 
religious Society, with clean hands and dis- 
cerning spirits, being well qualified to take an 
active part in conducting its discipline. Their 
duties to the children under their care were 
conscientiously fulfilled, of which the grate- 
ful love that their pupils retained for them is 
a convincing proof. Several of those who, 
while they were under their mistress’s eye, 
had thought her too strict, loved her the 
better afterwards, even for this; and many 
remembered, and we may hope profited by, 
the tender admonitions which she was wont 
to impart, particularly at the time of their 
leaving school, to enter into an untried world. 

Richard Shackleton was blessed with a 
cheerful, contented mind, conducive to his 
own bappiness, and the happiness ofall around 
him, He was prepared to adopt the language 
of the poet: 

“Ten thousand precious gifts, 
My daily thanks employ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy.” 

The fault of his temper was quickness, not 
violence, but this was soon subjected to his 
judgment, and if he thought he had wounded 
anybody thereby, he was ready to acknow- 
ledge it, with a benign humility which melted 
the heart, and disposed it to follow so touch- 
ing an example. From his conversation, 
young persons derived much instruction and 


his attendance at the Yearly Meeting of Le 
don, his words were delivered with such h 
mility, sweetness and brokenness, that t 
influence under which he moved seemed 
overspread the assembly. 

He was freely given up to these services | 
his true helpmate, whose exertions to promo 
the good of all, united with his own ; she ¢ 
siduously endeavored to alleviate the suff 
ings of body or of mind, which came und 
her notice; and, her nature, as well ash 
religion, prompted her to visit the fatherle 
aud widow in their affliction; and in fulfilli 
these duties, she experienced that feeling 
excellently described by the poet: 

“The heart which bleeds for other’s woes, 
Shall feel each selfish sorrow less; 
The breast which happiness bestows, 
Reflected happiness shall bless.” 

Elizabeth Shackleton thus notes in h 
memorandum; ‘Being sensible of my own in 
bility, my dependence was on Divine hel 
which I had often experienced in times 
need. I was favored with understanding a 
knowledge for the business, beyond what 
could have thought; my careful industrio 
husband assisting in many things belongi 
to my department as well as his own; so th 
we were reciprocally helpful one to the oth 
in our arduous calling ; and both being ne 
of an age, and favored, for many years, wi 
a good degree of health, our success in ¢ 
deavoring to do our duty was an encourag 
ment, and our minds were preserved in 
grateful sense of the gracious dealings of t 
Lord to us. And notwithstanding our clo 
and constant engagement, so that we selde 
left home on other occasions, we found it b 
our reasonable duty to attend the meetin 
for discipline to which we belonged, as w 
as Quarterly and Half-Yearly Meetings; al 
to show, by an examplary life, the efficacy 
the principles of Truth we professed to be | 
by, amongst the numerous acquaintance \ 
had ; being employed by many who knew | 
tle or nothing of those principles.’” 


(To be continued.) 
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A life of humility and godly fear is t 
Christian’s duty and safety. —_ 
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The Sioux Indians. 
‘From the Philadelphia. Ledger we copy the 
joined abstract of the report of the Com- 
ssion appointed to treat with these Indians 
made by them to the Indian Department 
ely.] 
REPORT OF THE SIOUX COMMISSION. 

[he report of the Commission to negotiate 
agreement with the Sioux Indians, parties 
the treaty of 1868, as made to the Com- 
ssioner of Indian Affairs, shows that their 
st council was held on the 7th of Septem- 
, 1876, at Red Cloud Agency, with the 
efs and head men of the Ogallala Sioux 
1 Northern Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, 
0 represented 4901 Indians who were then 
sent at the Agency. Red Oloud and other 
the chiefs met them upon their arrival 
th warm welcome, saying: “ We are glad 
on you. You have come to save us from 
ut oY 
[he report says: We submitted to the In- 
ns the conditions required by Congress, 
d stated that we had no authority to change 
ym in any particular. We assured them 
ui Congress and the President had given 
full authority to devise a plan to save their 
»ple from death and lead them to civiliza- 
m. The plan submitted was first to pro- 
le ample rations for their subsistence until 
le to support themselves; such rations, in 
cases, to be issued to the head of each 
arate family. 
Second. That when said Indians shall be 
ated upon land suitable for cultivation, 
ions shall be issued only to those persons 
10 labor, the sick, infirm and aged excepted. 
Third. That whenever the Government 
all establish schools as provided by the 
saty of 1868, no rations shall be issued to 
iidren between the ages of 6 and 14 years 
1e sick and infirm excepted), unless said 
ildren shall regularly attend school. 
Fourth. That whenever any one of the 
dians shall in good faith begin to cultivate 
e soil he shall have a title to his land and 
seive aid to build a house, 
Fifth. That they shall be subject to the 
vs of the United States and select as many 
admen from each band to maintain order 
the President may deem necessary. 
Sixth. That all agents, traders, farmers, 
rpenters, blacksmiths, and other employés 
the Government within their reservation, 
all be lawfully married and living with their 
nilies on the reservation. 
Seventh. That no person of white or mixed 
90d whose fitness, morally or otherwise, is 
t in the opinion of the Commissioner of In- 
an Affairs, conducive to the welfare of the 
dians, shall receive any benefit from this 
reement or former treaties, and may be ex- 
lled from the reservation. 
These provisions were carefully explained 
d interpreted, and were thoroughly under- 
od by all of the Indians. A copy of the 
reement was given to them to take to their 
mn council. The Indians were in council at 
eir camp on Shadron Creek until the 14th, 
hen we requested an answer. Chief Little 
ound came to the agency, and said: “You 
é wise men and you have had time. Our 
uncil may not seem of much importance to 
mu, but to us it seems a very serious matter 
give up our country. You must have pa- 
nce and bear with us.” 


19th and 20th of September, and after mu- 


tual explanations the agreement was duly 
signed, On the 21st we proceeded to Spotted 
Tail Agency to receive an answer to the same 
propositions, which had been submitted by 
two of our own number on the 14th. After 
two days’ council with the chiefs and head 
men of the Brule Sioux, who represented 4607 
Indians then at this agency, the agreement 
was duly signed. On the 2d of October the 
Commissioners, by the authority of the Com- 
missioner on Indian Affairs, detailed Col. A. 
G. Boone} and Dr. J. W. Daniels as a com- 
mittee to take a delegation of the Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail Indians to the Indian Ter- 
ritory. We obtained signatures of the Indians 
at Standing Rock, on Oct. 11th, at Cheyenne 
river Agency on the 16th, at Crow Creek 
Agency on the 21st, at Lower Brule Agency 
on the 24th, and at Santee Agency on the 
27th. Those signing representing 18,000 In- 
dians. At all of these agencies the provisions 
of the agreement were made perfectly plain 
to the Indians, having been fully explained 
to them. The Indians on the Missouri river, 
with the exception of the Santees, objected 
to visiting the Indian Territory, and a sup- 
plementary clause was made exempting them 
from that part of the agreement. The Com- 
missioners were painfully impressed with the 
lack of confidence the Indians had in the 
pledges of the government, and in the speeches 
that were made by some of them they por- 
trayed the wrongs they had received from 
the whites, arraigned the government for 
gross acts of injustice and fraud, and des. 
cribed treaties made only to be broken, &e., 
in colors so vivid and language so terse that 
admiration and surprise, the Commissioners 
say, would have kept them silent, had not 
shame and humiliation done so. 

That which made this arraignment more 
telling was that it often came from the lips of 
men who were friends, and who have hoped 
against hope that the day might come when 
their wrongs should be redressed. Said a 
chief to a member of our Commission: “ If 
you white men had a country which was very 
valuable, which had always belonged to your 
people, and which the Great Father had pro- 


From the information received, the Com- 
missioners believe that if the Indians are to 
be made self-supporting as speedily as possi- 
ble, they ought to remove to the Indian Ter- 
ritory at as early a day as practicable. They 
are unanimous in the opinion that these In- 
dians can, for the present, find homes on the 
Missouri River, but do not believe they will 
ever become a self-sustaining people there. 

They do not think that it would be advisa- 
ble at this time to remove the large propor- 
tion of the Sioux to the Indian Territory, but 
in view of the fact that it is the only valuable 
country upon which Indians can be located ; 
that this country has been set apart by the 
most solemn guarantee as the future home of 
the Indian ; that to open any part of this ter- 
ritory to white settlers would be a violation 
of the nation’s plighted faith, and that here 
the Indians can become a self-supporting peo- 
ple; they recommend that the Upper Yank- 
tonias or Standing Rock be joined to the Lower » 
Yanktonias at the Crow Creek Agency, that 
the Ponkas, who speak the same language, 
could be removed to the Osage reservation in 
the Indian Territory ; and if the Upper Brules 
at Spotted Tail Agency elect to remove to the 
Missouri river, that they be located on the 
Ponka reservation. In case they should go 
to the Indian Territory, that their reservation 
be given to the Indians now at Cheyenne 
Agency, and in case the Red Cloud Indians 
decide to go to the Missouri river, that they 
should be located at the Standing Rock 
Agency. In that case the Cheyenne river 
agency Indians could be located at the Great 
Bend. 

The liability to drought, the plague of 
locusts and the character of the soil make 
this country better fitted for a pastoral than 
an agricultural people. If the Indians remain 
here permanently it must be long years be- 
fore they can become self-supporting. We 
are convinced that the surest way to aid them 
in civilization will be to furnish them, under 
proper restrictions, cattle, and teach them 
stock raising. The Commissioners graphi- 
cally describe the pitiable condition of the 
Sioux Indians, and enter into a detailed ac- 
count of wrongs that have been suffered by 


mised should be yours forever, and men of|them—the treaties that were made from time 


another race came to take it away by force, 
what would your people do? Would they 
fight ?” 

Another chief said, “I am glad to see you. 
You are our friends; but I hear that you have 
come to move us. Tell your people that since 
the Great Father promised that we should 
never be removed we have been removed five 
times.” He added, with bitter irony: “1 think 
you had better put the Indians on wheels, and 
you can run them about wherever you wish.” 
Again and again the Indians spoke with sor- 
row of the present war, and urged us “ to rub 
it out.” They said: “ Tell the white people 
that this is not an Indian war; it is a white 
man’s war.” 

It seems strange for Christian men to hear 
from the lips of a savage, “A great many 
widows and orphans have been made on both 


sides. It was time to ask who is to take care 
of them.” “This matter has not been begun 


with judgment ;” and then, with deep earnest- 
ness, added, “Jt is displeasing to the Great 
Spirit.” It made your Commissioners remem- 


to time, and particularly refer to the treaty 
made at Fort Laramie in 1851, by which in 
return for certain concessions, the Govern- 
ment agreed to pay the sum of $50,000 for 
fifty years. The Senate amended the treaty 
by limiting the appropriation to ten years. 
This amendment was never submitted to the 
Indians. They believed that the original 
treaty wasin force. It is now more than ten 
years since the appropriations ceased, It is 
believed that this was the cause of the Pow- 
der river war. 

Space is devoted in the report to the pre- 
sent war, which originated with the raids of 
Sitting Bull upon white settlers and friendly 
Indians in Montana, in 1875, and which was 
followed by numerous departures of Indians 
from their agencics. Regarding the remedy 
for evils that exist in the management of In- 
dian affairs, the Commissioners submit that 
they are not to be found by again placing the 
care of the Indians in the War Department. 
It had this duty for nearly three-quarters of 
a century, and during the whole period there 


ber the words of Jefferson: “I tremble for'is no page in the history of our Indian man- 


my country when I remember that God is 


He held councils with the Indians on the'just.” 


agement upon which their recollection can 
linger with emotions of pleasure. 
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After long and careful examination the 
Commissioners bave no hesitation in recom- 
mending that it is wise to continue the hu- 
mane policy inaugurated by President Grant. 
We believe that the facts will prove that 
under this policy more has been done in the 
work of civilization than in any other period 
of our history. It has accomplished this one 
thing, that those who were placed in trust of 
the national honor did not receive their ap- 
pointment as a reward for political service. 
The great obstacle to its complete success is 
that no change has been made in the laws for 
the care of Indians. The Indian is left with- 
out the protection of law in person, property 
or life. He has no personal rights and no re- 
dress for wrongs inflicted by lawless violence, 

We would especially call attention to the 
inadequate laws to punish white men for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to the Indians. 
There is another fearful evil in the unlawful 

‘marriages of white men to Indian women. 
These unions are made after the customs of 
the Indians, and under their code they are 
regarded as valid. The law should declare 
that any woman who thus lives with a white 
man is his lawful wife, and that the children 
of such union are legitimate. The greatest 
difficulty in the administration of Indian af- 
fairs is the inadequate salary of an Indian 
agent. The Department has lost some of its 
most valuable agents simply because they 
would not steal and could not live on $1500 a 
year. 

The report concludes as follows: Our In- 
dian affairs should be managed by an inde- 
pendent department. It ought to have at its 
head one of the first men of the nation, whose 
recommendations would be heeded, and who, 
as a member of the Cabinet, could confer with 
the heads of the War and the Interior Depart- 
ments, and devise such wise and just plans as 
would equally protect the rights of the In- 
dians and of our own citizens. We are pain- 
fully impressed with the fact that most of our 
Indian wars have not only been cruel and un- 
just to the savage, but have largely grown out 
of conflicts of jurisdiction between different 
departments of the Government. In conclu- 
sion, your Commission respectfully urge that 
every effort shall be made to secure the ratifi- 
cation and faithful fulfilment of the agreement 
which we have made by direction of the 
Government with this hapless people. We 
entered upon this work with full knowledge 
that those who had heretofore made treaties 
with these Indians had seen their promises 
broken. We accept the trust as a solemn 
duty to our country, to the perishing and to 
cod, 

For “The Friend.” 


The following was published in “The 
Friend” some years ago, I believe, and if the 
Editors are willing, should like to have it in- 
serted in its columns again; hoping it may 
encourage some poor, tried, and may be, often 
cast down traveller “ Zionward,” still to trust 
in that “Arm of power,” which first called and 
gathered this Society in the beginning to be 
a people, and which alone can preserve it on 
the “sure foundation.” 

Columbiana Co., Ohio, 12th mo. 29th, 1876. 
“The last paragraph in Sarah Tucker’s 


diary, supposed to have been written a short 
time before her decease. 


Seed and Word of divine life; a day in which 
I believe the foundations of many amongst 
us will be closely tried. Oh, that we may 
faithfully attend to the ancient watchword, 
‘Every man to his tent, O Israel!’ God is 
thy tent, the only refuge of the righteous; 
and all those who keep inwardly near to him, 


For “The Fri 
Random Notes of Travel. 
(Continued from page 165.) 

Before beating an ignominious retreat 
the interior of the coach, I caught glin 
of Snowdon in the distance—blue, cold, 
dreary. To climb the rugged sides of 


watching unto prayer, He will keep by His|monarch of British mountains was no pe 


own right arm of power, out of all the by- 
ways and crooked paths of the enemy. Those 
that continue faithful in the support of and 
maintainance of that most precious faith once 
delivered to the saints, will be as the apple of 
His eye; and although many sore conflicts 
and deep spiritual baptisms may be theirs, on 
account of the sorrowful declensions, both in 
principle and practice amongst us; yet will 
they be preserved, a little chosen band, (al- 
though fasting and mourning may often be 
their lot,) ‘whose bread shall be given them, 
and whose waters shall be sure, experiencing 
their defence to be the munition of rocks,’” 


ie AS ek 2 
Selected. 


“MARK THE SOFT-FALLING SNOW.” 


Mark the soft-falling snow, 
And the diffusive rain ; 
To heaven from whence it fell, 
It turns not back again ; 
But waters earth 
Through every pore, 
And calls forth all 
Its secret store. 


Arrayed in beauteous green 
* The hills and valleys shine, 
And man and beast are fed 

By Providence divine; 
The harvest bares 
Its golden ears, 
The copious seed 
Of future years, 


“So,” saith the God of grace, 
“ My gospel shall descend— 
Almighty to effect 
The purpose I intend ;” 
Millions of souls 
Shall feel its power, 
And bear it down 
To millions more. 


—Philip Doddridge. 


Selected. 
RETROSPECT. 
“Tf it be possible,” I pleading said ; 
“ All things, O God, are possible to Thee— 


Let only this cup pass, and in its stead 
J will take anything Thou sendest me.” 


O self-deceiving heart, to make such prayer 
For lighter burden and an easier way ; 

The heaviest load was best for thee to bear, 
And thy dark path the one which led to day. 


Be thankful that God does not always heed 
The doubt and fear of each despairing cry, 
But knows so well what all his children need, 
And chooses best the way to lead them by. 
—C. B. Lerow. 


————~+s—_____ 


Keep in the cross, and purity will grow. 
The safest way is in the cross; take up the 
cross daily ; mind to be guided by that which 
crosseth your own wills, and it will bring 
every idle word, thought and deed to judg- 
ment in you; and so the old man will be cru- 
cified, with the affections and lusts thereof; 
and you shall find the Lord to sit as a refiner, 
to judge out all the old leaven, the old nature ; 
and so the new man will be raised up; and 
Christ, the power of God, will rule and reign 
in righteousness in you, who is the King of 


our programme, therefore no disappoint 
was felt that the weather rendered it im 
ticable. Curious traditions linger about 
region. One of them relates to ‘‘a stone 
stands, or formerly stood, in Yr Arddu, 
very far from the summit. This stone, 
top of which is a smaller one, is called m 
du yr Arddu,—the black stone of Arddu. 
was formerly believed that if two pers 
slept a night upon the top of this stone, 
would become a poet, and the other a 
man!” ‘The simple inventor of this leg 
did not know that the terms were too 0 
synonymous!” This comment was certa 
not made by the “ poet.” 

As we approached Llanberris, we ente 
a great slate quarrying region. There 
lofty slate mountain near the lake of t 
name, whose immense quarries, afford 
ployment for thousands of men, which so 
the problem that has long been puzzling 
what do the people live upon in this deso 
region? In the quarries of Penrhyn 5000 t 
are employed. Some of these mountains 
2000 feet in height, and the terraces on 
sides are wide enough for narrow railw: 
which convey the brittle slate to slides, de 
which it is carefully transported by st« 
engines, then taken by other cars at the ft 
to Caernarvon for exportation. It is said t 
the income from some of these quarrie 
£100,000 per annum. Narrow-gauge railwe 
now popular, were first successfully worl 
among the slate quarries of Wales. WI 
blasting is in progress, great care is taken 
prevent accidents; a horn gives notice to 
treat when necessary, while another ree; 
the laborers to their work. The Welsh sla 
are fossiliferous, containing marine shells, : 
are therefore of marine origin. 

In Wales the slate is appropriated to mg 
purposes. It is not only used largely in r¢ 
ing, but sheets of it cover the sides of | 
houses; while pillars are also made of it, wh 
resemble unpolished marble. It is also u 
for bathing and washing structures, man 
pieces, &c. 

The effect of the bald, rugged outline 
these slate mountains is very picturesque. 
every land man’s ruthless hand plunges i 
tbe ‘hidden treasures of the earth,—she 
wounded in the conflict, and man triump 
Here, incessant blasting and splitting and ¢ 
ging, have accumulated great piles of déb 
which add to the gloomy character of | 
scene. Here and there, however, are lit 
green nooks where the small, white-wasl 
houses of the quarrymen are seen, a gar‘ 
in the rear, and often flowers and vines gr 
ing over the roof. I fear the exterior of ma 
of these dwellings is all that we cau admi 
They are far too small for the crowds tl 
inhabit them, and I suspect that a minute 
quiry into the modes of living among the p 
ple, would not corroborate the statements 
our friend, the Welsh steward. 

; Bangor, 6th mo. 17th 

Had we had any doubts as to our local 


“T am sensible that the present is a day saints; to Him alone be all praise and thanks/this evening at Bangor, our sense of heari 
that loudly calls for deep indwelling with the forevermore.—Letter of Richard Farnsworth. | would at once have instructed us; Welsh, a 
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h only, resounded on all sides, and great|across the former that we might examine it 
my respect for that ancient language, I/at leisure, and found that though it is sur- 


ot call it musical. 
dom generally crystalizes around its chief 
es, but nothing particularly unique was 
rent in thisancient city ; not even Welsh 
were to be seen; those curious high- 
ned and peaked relics of the past. It is 
that only in remote districts are they to 
und on the heads of the eldest women. 
ere told at Bala, that had we been at 
fair the day preceding, we would have 
quite a number; but Bala Water, which 
assed later in the day, reflected none of 
; the time had gone by, we were literally 
ay after the fair!” 
murked that the language is not musi- 
either has it been prolific in surnames, 
an, Roberts, Jones or Evans adorning 
st every sign-board—the first of these 
ominating. We stopped at a small sta- 
for half an hour, waiting for a train. 
) very well dressed persons being seated 
*us, accompanied by a small boy, I re- 
ked to that 1 thought we might 
ast presume to know the name of our fel- 
travellers without inquiry, and that no 
tf the surname of the little one is Morgan. 
ing the child to me, I asked him his name, 
ith Morgan, was the instant reply, much 
iramusement. The beautiful trill of the 
id the distinct enunciation of the i, were 
irable. 
angor lies in a romantic valley, and con- 
chiefly of one narrow, crooked street, 
ly a mile in length, with several opening 
e waterside. It boasts of great antiquity, 
mple dedicated to Minerva having, say 
{id chronicles, been here erected by Con- 
, a British prince. The trade of the city 
most limited to the export of slates, but 
beauty of its situation and nearness to 
sea, attract thousands of visitors during 
sum mer. 
ingor is distinguished as the place in 
+h arose the noted Bangorian controversy 
h caused much excitement in the early 
of the last century. This memorable dis- 
arose from the advance by Dr. Hoadly, 
bishop of Bangor, of sentiments contrary 
ose entertained by “ the church,” respect- 
he spirituality of Christ’s kingdom. In 
he preached a sermon before the king, 
ie text “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
John xviii. 36,) asserting that the clergy 
no pretensions to any, temporal jurisdic- 
and strenuously maintaining that tem- 
| princes had a right to govern in eccle- 
ical politics. A long war of pens instantly 
n, managed on both sides with all the 
inery of polemical scribes, “ disgusting,” 
Hallam, “from its tediousness and the 
fest unwillingness of the disputants to 
< ingenuously what they meant.” Hal- 
3 criticism will certainly be thought judi- 
, if Pope’s estimate of the polemics’ 
¢nces had any basis in fact, who cftes 


“ Swift for closer style, 
But Hoadly for a period of a mile!” 


he suspension bridge over the Menai 
ts, once esteemed one of the world’s 
lers, and the tubular bridge which re- 
is one indeed, both stupendous structures, 
g the beholder with admiration and de- 
, while they are sublime monuments to 
genius of their architects, Telford and 
snson, next attracted us. We walked 


The nationality of a/passed by that at Niagara, this early attempt 


remains an admirable specimen of its class. 
Finding carriages in waiting, we drove to the 
still greater and more wonderful structure, 
about two miles distant. The manner in 
which this triumph of modern engineering 
was raised from the water by hydraulic pres- 
sure, placed upon piers 100 feet high, and 


miles soon brought us to the gateway of a 
field, through which we passed to the ruins 
of the abbey. As Caernarvon had been the 
first castle 1 had explored, this was the first 
deserted monastery I had ever seen, and the 
Vale Crucis was the first also in Wales to be 
destroyed by Henry the VIII. If my heart 
beat high in crossing that meadow, I was not 
surprised, Grand old trees clustered around 
the mouldering walls, throwing their shadows 


united into one continuous tube as a part of|over low hedgerows, sweet with wild roses, 


grand railway connection, has been ‘so often 
described that we will not revive it here. The 
sound of a train rushing through, promised a 
new sensation, and seeing one coming, I 
awaited the result at the entrance while stand- 
ing quite near the track. The effect was over- 
powering, and I fled terrified from the scene. 
It is worthy of note that this tube of 1834 
feet has proved to be a very delicate ther- 
mometer, and that while a weight of 300 tons 
is required to cause a depression of about 13 
inches, a little sunshine will raise the centre 
one inch and produce a greater horizontal 
deflection. 

Nine miles by rail through a beautifully pic- 
turesque country, brought us to Caernarvon, 
and in a few minutes after our arrival we 
were within its magnificent’ castle, built by 
Edward I., and the reputed birth-place of 
Edward II. It is impossible to describe the 
mingled sensations of awe, wonder and de 
light, that thrilled me on entering for the first 
time one of these hoary relics of the past, 
upon whose battered walls the storms of 600 
years have spent their force. This castle is 
one of the grandest ruins of its kind in Britain. 
Its lofty battlemented walls are partly covered 
by ivy and lichens, whose brown and white 
and mottled tints harmonize with its weather- 
beaten aspect. For the first time we crossed 
a moat and passed through a massive arch- 
way in which were traces of four portcullis. 
The walls are from eight to ten feet thick, 
enclose three acres, and are crowned by 
numerous towers, some of which we ascended 
by means of spiral staircases of stone. Many 
of the steps were quite worn away, showing 
that a numerous garrison had occupied this 
great stronghold. The court-yard was covered 
by turf of velvet softness, and mounds of rich 
brown mould were bright with masses of roses 
and pansies. The quiet of peace reigned over 
all, undisturbed but by the occasional cawing 
of the rooks, a feathered garrison. 

The Vale of Llangallen! How shall I des- 
cribe the beauty of this exquisite place! once 
the favorite home of Owen Glendower, the 
great Welsh Chieftain, and later the chosen 
retreat of the ‘‘ Ladies” who have rendered it 
famous. The river Dee turns, and winds, and 
sleeps among the hills, or dashes its amber 
waters into creamy foam, over a bed of rocks. 
Best of all, we saw town, river, and valley 
beneath a warm, bright sun, which lends a 
tenfold beauty even to this landscape. 

After breakfast I left our pleasant little 
hotel for a short walk to the fine old bridge 
which spans the river here. For 500 years 
the traffic of the town had been transported 
across its arches. A group of donkeys, sad- 
dled and bridled, stood in an open space un- 
der the guardianship of an old man, who 
approaching, cap in hand, addressed me with 
“And now, ma’am, is it the Castle or the 
Awbey this morning? I replied that it was 
the Abbey, and that we had engaged an open 
carriage for the excursion. A drive of two 


and climbing briars. We rang a bell, which 
aroused the custodian, a tall elderly Welsh 
lady, from some remote dwelling, and were 
admitted into theinterior. Surely the grand 
old gothic doorway, with the fine window 
around which the ivy twined its greenest 
tendrils, with the deep blue sky for a back- 
ground, formed a finer picture than ever it 
presented inits palmy days. Vale Crucis was 
founded by Prince Mudoc, about the year 
1290, the prince, whom legends assert, led a 
party of his countrymen to this western world. 
It is supposed to have been in perfect order 
350 years ago, but a portion of the chapel 
only now remains, its finely carved gothic 
ornaments having been carried off to construct 
the walls of a neighboring barn and adorn the 
interior of a hay-loft. Our guide pointed out 
every thing of interest, from the refectory to 
the fish-ponds, and gave me a bouquet of lovely 
rose-buds from the garden of the old monks. 
How dark and rich was the mould from which 
they had grown! expatiated on the 
grandeur of some of the ancient Welsh cas- 
tles. ‘‘ Ah! yes,” said our cicerone with en- 
thusiasm, “what a people they must have 
been to have needed such castles to keep them 
in subjection ! 


(To be continued.) 


1st mo. 20th, 1851.—A dear friend and his 
wife, called in this evening, with whom we 
had sweet converse upon the things concerning 
the spreading and power of truth, which lie 
nearer to our hearts than anything else. He 
was under a concern that Friends might more 
frequently visit the members, who have little 
opportunity of mingling with rightly con- 
cerned Friends; and encourage them to faith-: 
fulness. 

He thought the Society was still blessed 
with a living ministry; that many acknowl- 
edged it in their hearts, and he could not 
think it would be lost, but in time, fruits 
would appear. He expressed a fervent and 
sincere desire, that Friends who felt the 
weight of service, and of our responsibilities, 
might be encouraged. I united with his views 
in relation to the advantage of Friends more 
generally visiting one another in a right spirit ; 
and we may hope that the time is drawing 
on for it.—Journal of Wm. Evans. 


The terrible cyclone and flood from the 
sea, which caused such great loss of life on 
the flat lands near the mouth of the Ganges, 
in India, last October, was also very destruc- 
tive to the shipping which happened to be at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal at the time on 
voyages to or from Calcutta. The ship Prince 
Waldemer was totally lost, only four men out 
of the ship’s company being saved. Fifteen 
other ships were either totally or partially 
dismasted and otherwise seriously damaged. 
Of the fleet of merchant vessels known to 
have been at the time in the Bay or the Hoog- 
ley river, swept by the cyclone, only three 
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escaped without serious injury. It does not] ployeth him in small matters, and afterwards, 


appear, however, that any American vessel 
was among the sufferers.—Ledger. 


Selected. 
Account of Mary Lamley. 

[While reading the dying testimonies of 
Mary Lamley, contained in Piety Promoted, 
vol. 2d, I felt a desire to arise to see it pub- 
lished in ‘‘The Friend,” if the editors think 
best, hoping that it may prove encouraging 
to some little visited ones, whose knees are 
ready to smite together on account of the 
signs of the times. Oh, may such not be dis- 
couraged! The Lord’s arm is not shortened 
that He cannot save, neither is his ear grown 
heavy that He cannot hear, “But for the sigh- 
ing of the poor and the crying of the needy 
He will arise,” for the help of those that fully 
trust in him, having no other helper. I trust 
that He will yet beautify Sion and build up 
the waste places, strengthen her stakes, and 
lengthen her cords, and Jerusalem shall yet 
become the praise of all the earth; but the 
work must first be an individual one, we must 
be individually stript of our worldly-minded- 
ness, we must be hewed and polished by our 
Lord’s refining power, before we can be 
lively stones, fit to be built up into a spiritual 
house to offer spiritual sacrifices that will be 
acceptable in the divine sight. 

Oh, there must be a full surrender of all 
we have and all we are, and become like the 
passive clay in the hands of the potter, say- 
ing in truth, “Holy Father, make me what 
thou wouldst have me to be, anything or 
nothing. Though I may be considered by 
the world as a fool for Christ’s sake, thy will 
be done.” Though such may feel at times 
like a lone sparrow on the house-top, mourn- 
ing on their way, and saying, “O God, save 
thy people and give not thy heritage over to 
reproach,” let not such be too much cast 
down; the Lord sees their exercise, He hears 
their prayers, their sighing is not hid from 
his all-seeing eye, and I believe He will arise 
in his own good time, and pour into their ex- 
ercised souls the consolations of the gospel ; 


He will give them beauty for ashes, the oil of! 


joy for the spirit of heaviness. Oh then, may 
we all be enabled to trust in the Lord, for in 
the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength. 

li 


Shirley, N. Y., 12th mo. 12th, 1876.] 


The following is extracted from the account 
published in “ Piety Promoted: 

“Mary Lamley, the wife of William Lam- 
ley, of Bloxham, near Banbury, in Oxford- 
shire, was suddenly visited with illness the 
First-day of the Second month, 1722. She 
said that her Redeemer lived, and because he 
lived, she lived also, and that he would stand 
the last day upon the earth. She desired Friends 
that came to see her not to sorrow for her, 
for if the Lord was pleased to take her from 
them, he could soon raise up one or another 
of them that might be of more service than 
she had been. She advised them to faithful- 
ness, and to look to that which would never 
change nor alter; and above all things in this 
world, to have an eye to the blessed truth, for 
she believed that the Lord had blessings in 
store for some of them; advising them to 
stand faithful in whatsoever the Lord should 
require at any of their hands. 

At another time she said, ‘The Lord deals 
with us as a tender father doth with his child, 
who, when he first sets him to work, em- 


when the child groweth in strength and un- 
derstanding, he requireth greater service of 
him. So the Lord gently leads on his people 
in his work. The same arm that divided the 
waters of the sea, and made them as a wall 
on the right hand and on the left, while Israel 
passed through the midst, as on dry ground, 
when the enemies pursued, that same arm 
caused the waters to return and overthrow 
them, that there was not one left; and yet 
there was a wilderness for Israel. to pass 
through afterward, in which many fell, [be- 
cause] of their murmuring, unbelief, and dis- 
obedience.’ ” 

“Another time, speaking of divers states 
that Sion’s travellers pass through, she said, 
‘We ought to be concerned to be content in 
every state that the Lord is pleased to bring 
us into. When we are poor in spirit, we 
ought to keep the word of patience, and then 
the Lord will keep us in the hour of tempta- 
tion, and in his own time he will abundantly 
bless the provision of Sion, and satisfy her 
poor with bread; and when he giveth us a 
full cup, and maketh it overflow, then let us 
remember our state of poverty, that we may 
be kept humble before him.’ ; 

She had also an exhortation to several 
Friends, in the words of the prophet Isaiah, 
‘Cease to do evil, and learn to do well.’ She 
earnestly pressed the necessity of ceasing 
from evil, and from all that tends to it, that 
so they might come to learn of the Lord to 
do that which is good; for if any pretend to 
go about the Lord’s work, and do not cease 
from evil, that will be a contradiction.” 

“She said at another time, ‘I am weak 
both inwardly and outwardly. I think I am 
as empty as ever I was. I have sometimes 
been so favored with the divine goodness, 
that I have had something to say for the en- 
couragement of others; but now I do not find 
that I have anything either for myself or 
them.’ 

But after some time had passed in waiting 
upon the Lord, in solemn retirement, the 
Lord gave her, as she declared, in measure 
what her heart desired ; and she spoke to this 
purpose: ‘This evening I have been very 
poor in spirit. We ought to learn in every 
state, therewith to be content; to wait in 
faith and patience, the Lord’s time, which I 
believe the living in Sion can say, we have 
always found to be the best time. It is he 
that hath the key of David, and when he 
shuts none can open; and when he opens, 
none can shut. Therefore let it be with us, 
as it was with the Lord’s servant Job, as to 
that firm trust in God, which he expressed 
when he said, though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him. 

‘ My friends, let us wait in faith and patience 
upon God, although he may be at times as a 
sealed fountain unto us, yet in his own time 
he will open, and cause the living water to 
flow, which, blessed be his name, my soul 
tastes of at this time, beyond what I did ex- 
pect, and now my strength is once more re- 
newed in him. Who could have thought I 
should have been so favored at thistime. The 
Lord hath made his strength to appear in my 
weakness. It was in a very acceptable time 
he did appear, and therefore let us always 
wait for his appearance, that he may be our 
guide, and may be known to go before us. 
The answer of Christ to some that spoke to 


him, concerning going up to the feast, was, My'serve the Lord in whatever he require 


time is not yet come; but your time is al} 
ready. There is abundance in it. Le 
not make our states look better than } 
are, or attempt to go up to the feast wit! 
the Master of the house, for if we do, he 
not be pleased with us.’ ” F 

“She spoke at another time, ‘ This eve 
we have enjoyed that which is beyond we 
I desire that those I may leave behind 
may live in that that is beyond words, 
may be faithful. It is what 1 have been ¢ 
concerned to call people unto, and the 
will so furnish his people with stren 
although they may be but few in nun 
that one shall be able to chase a thous 
for every tongue that shall rise in judgr 
against the truth shall be condemned, and 
Lamb and his followers shall have the vie! 
Let us not premeditate what we shall sz 
behalf of truth, for I believe it will be g 
us in the time that it may be required of 
of us. The Lord hath favored with bless 
beyond what we could ask or think; 
now, if we part, surely it will be a good: 
to part in, when we are in the breast 
arms of our beloved. If the earnest b 
sweet, what will the full possession of 
inheritance be?” 

‘“‘She said, at another time, ‘My frient 
desire we may make sure of the Lord for 
portion, in seeking him while he is ft 
found, and calling upon him while he is 
for there is no other that can support an¢ 
able us patiently to bear those afflictions } 
may come upon us. It is certain that = 
will come upon us all at one time or anot 
and therefore let it he our chief care to k 
rear the Lord, and to avoid all those thi 
that would bring wounds upon us; for 
had had a wounded conscience when f 
afflictions have been upon me, I beliey 
would have been more than I should 
been able patiently to bear. But when 
Lord is pleased to favor us with the smil 
his countenance, this sweetens the chas 
ments that he is pleased to bring upon 
Let it therefore be our great care, to ke 
conscience void of offence towards God 
towards men, and then I believe the 
will be with us, and support us in the grea 
of trials, and we shall have cause in measur 
say with the psalmist, “He maketh my 
in my sickness ;” for he will make it so 
to us, that we shall be able to bear our a 
tions with a quiet and easy mind.’ ” 

‘‘She said at another time, ‘It hath] 
in my mind this night, to consider ho 
was with the disciples of Christ when 1 
went fishing, and toiled all night and cat 
nothing, until the Lord came, and dire 
them to cast the net on the right side of 
ship, and then they obtained that which 1 
labored for. Now when we are laborin 
the spiritual food, and for a season ma y 
nothing, let us patiently wait for the Li 
direction, and then we shall surely ob 
what will be sufficient for us; for his 
dom is the same to direct his people no 
ever it was in that day.’ ” 

“<My friends, we have no continuing 
here; let us therefore seek one that i 
come, whose builder and maker is the L 
Let not those be discouraged that are t 
concerned to labor in the Lord’s w 
although they may be but few in num! 
the time may come when more may be rig 
engaged in it. Let us all give up freel 
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he requireth obedience to the manifes-|posed of this winter, owing to the political 
; of bis will, both in male and female. |complications. 


e that those that are truly sensible of 


It has always been maintained in these 


ant of laborers, may be concerned to|/columns that Congress has no business to go 
he Lord of the harvest to send forth|out in search of persons to distribute this sur- 


aborers into his harvest; and that we|plus among. 


Its duty was done when it pro- 
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“ What manner of communications are these 


ll be truly concerned for the honor of|vided for the adjudication and payment of|that ye have one to another, as ye walk and 


nd for the promoting of his truth, more 
or any outward enjoyment, and then 
rd will be with us, and stand by us in 
ercises.’ ” 

(To be concluded.) 


in For “The Friend.” 
Art Thou in Health My Brother. 


| language has presented to the view of 
ad, with feelings far different from those 
b. Are we, beloved Friends, rooted 
‘ounded in love. Endeavoring, above 
igs, to act for the honor of Truth, and 
Ifare of each other. Where this is the 
nd fervent concern of our hearts, there 
an earnest wrestling not only for our- 


proper claims. This being done, and all just 
claims being met, whatever surplus then re- 
mains should be returned to the Government 
of Great Britain as its rightful owner. It is 


are sad?” The two disciples to whom this 
query was addressed, doubtless thought there 
was abundant cause for mourning, when the 
“prophet mighty in deed and word,” whom 


not held, we hope, by any one on this side of|they had trusted was He “ which should have 


the Atlantic that any amount of money can 
be taken as compensation for any affront our 
Government may have suffered through the 
laches of Great Britain in permitting the Ala- 
bama and other privateers to sail out from 
their ports.— Ledger. 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Reasons why we should not Read Fiction. 

It is a waste of time, it destroys a relish 

for more substantial reading, it weakens the 


but for the flock and household of|mind, it often holds up immoral characters as 


As this is our individual engagement, 
ll be enabled to travail availingly for 


heroes, and in other ways exerts an evil influ- 
ence over the mind. It arouses feelings that 


Ifare of Zion, and the enlargement of ought not to be aroused, and in moments when 


rders. Then will He who remains to 
\d over all things to His Church, anoint 
ialify for service. Our hearts will go 
th earnest wrestling, not only for the 
nd family of Christ, but in the abound- 
’ His love, who left the bosom of His 
* to seek and save the lost. We will 
2 for those who are afar off. We will 
de willing, in and under this love, to 
wr the lost, and endeavor to bring that 
that has been driven away ; will bind 
t is broken, and strengthen the sick. 
Jl thus be enabled to fill our appointed 
in His Church, and among His people; 
honor and our own peace. Being fit- 
_ His own free grace, for the service 
d us, we will be a savour of life unto 
long that we, as a people, may be thus 
ed, and that all that put forth a hand 
etings of worship and discipline, may 
or the putting forth of our Holy Head. 
will we witness our meetings being 
n the power of God. Then His wisdom 
ve would prevail over all, and we would 
reshed with His holy presence in our 

Let us all, of every age and class, ex- 
ourselves, and see if we are in posses- 
f that love, that is of the Father, and 
re are filling, as he designs, the places 
ed us, to His honor. For He will be 
reverence of all that come nigh Him. 


Alabama Claims Commission, when 
onclude their labors at the close of the 
will have left a sum equal to one-half 
original Geneva award undisposed of. 
'reasury, after all the awards are paid, 
till contain probably eight millions of 
3 credited to this fund, and its future 
ition rests with Congress. Several bills 
w pending, laid over from the last ses- 
vhich admit additional classes of claim- 
yr the money, but it is very uncertain 
vhether any of them will pass. There 
vided sentiment as to the right of the 
e Insurance Companies to participate 
award, and this retards the passage of 
| pending bills. The subject has been 
lebated in both Houses at former ses- 
and it is doubtful whether it can be dis- 


we would gladly think of something better. 
How such reading fills the mind with trifling 
thoughts, which no effort of ours alone can 
keep out. And when the taste for such litera- 
ture is once acquired (as it soon is) we know 
not where it will end or how fearful the con- 
sequence may be; even such books as are said 
to have a good moral in them, may have a far 
more hurtful tendency than many are aware 
of. Some may think they can read such 
books without being hurt by them, but this 
is not so; let us then shun everything of the 
kind, earnestly desiring to be made and kept 
pure in heart, and true to Him who made us. 
“Father, my soul would be 
Pure as the drops of eve’s unsullied dew ; 


And as the stars, whose nightly course is true, 
So would I be to Thee.” 


A serious effect of novel reading is, to dis- 
sipate those religious convictions with which 
we are all at times favored, and for which we 
must give an account. It is almost certain 
to give a distaste for the Bible and other re- 
ligious reading, to self-examination, serious 
thoughtfulness and prayer. 


Sel. cted. 

The visit of God’s holy and ever blessed 
day was signal ; and in his fear and dread, we 
received the Gospel with a ready mind, and 
with broken hearts, and gave up to follow the 
Lord fully, casting off the weights and the 
sin that easily besets, and departed from the 
evil ways and vanities of this world; strip- 
ping of all needless apparel, and forsaking 
superfluities in meats and drinks; walking in 
the plain self-denying path, having the fear 
and dread of God in our souls, whom we were 
afraid of offeading in word or deed. Our 
words were few and savory, our apparel and 
houses plain, being stripped of superfluities, our 
countenances grave, and deportment weighty, 
amongst those we had to do with. Indeed 
we were a plain, broken-hearted, contrite- 
spirited people; our souls being in an inex- 
pressible travail, to do all things well-pleasing 
in the sight of God. Our concern night and 
day, was to obtain, through Jesus Christ, the 
great work of salvation, and thereby an as- 
surance of the everlasting rest and Sabbath 
of our God.—Charles Marshall. 


redeemed Israel,” had been crucified as a 
malefactor, and as they feared had gone from 
them forever; while the priests and people 
generally were triumphing in the murder 
they had perpetrated, and were prepared fur- 
ther to gratify their vindictive hate by per- 
secuting any who would show themselves to 
be followers of the despised Nazarine. What- 
ever hopes had been awakened by the testi- 
mony of the women who had been at the 
sepulchre, “that they had seen a vision of 
angels which said that He—their loved mas- 
ter—was alive,” having risen from the dead, 
those hopes were so contrary to the whole 
course of natural events, that they could not 
banish their distress nor enliven their falter- 
ing faith, so as to withhold the mournfal in- 
terchange of disappointed hopes and gloomy 
fears that marked their countenances with 
desponding grief. 

How must their feelings have changed as 
their unknown companion presented a differ- 
ent view of the events that had so depressed 
their spirits, opening to their understanding 
the Scriptures which concerned: himself, and 
foretold that Christ “ought to have suffered 
these things and to enter into glory,” causing 
their hearts to burn within them while He 
talked to them, although at first He had up- 
braided them as unwise and slow of heart to 
believe. And when at the blessing and break- 
ing of bread their eyes were opened and they 
recognized the risen Saviour, their unbounded 
joy suffered them not to rest until they re- 
turned to Jerusalem to tell to their fellow- 
mourners the glorious news. 

Are there not at the present time sincere 
disciples of the crucified Redeemer, whose 
hearts are often sorrowful and their counte- 
nances sad because “of the things which are 
come to pass in these days?’ Such as these 
cherish as a precious privilege religious in- 
tercourse one with another, respecting those 
interests and events which are intimately 
connected with the welfare of the church and 
the cause of Truth. To the unanointed eye 
the revulsive changes that are taking place 
in many parts of the religious world, may ap- 
pear as almost unmitigated evils, foreboding 
greater spiritual deadness and prolonged tri- 
umph of the spirit of the world, But man is 
too short-sighted to see the end from the be- 
ginning, or fully to comprehend the ways and 
means by which the omniscient One controls 
events, 80 as to bring about His own purposes. 
How often do we draw conclusions from in- 
sufficient data and find ourselves mistaken. 
Like the events that drew forth the commu- 
nications and saddened the countenances of 
the two disciples that journeyed to Emmaus, 
these revulsions in the visible church, and 


ithe arrogant assaults of professors of materi- 


alism on the religion of Christ, must grieve 
the hearts and depress the spirits of the dis- 
appointed disciples, who perhaps have been 
looking for the speedy redemption of Isracl; 
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but they may be permitted by Him who has| United States, includes crimes committed in Cuba and 


all power in His hands, for the purpose 
of finally removing those “things that are 
shaken, as of things that are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain.” 

In our own religious Society there is to be 
found a like disposition among some of its 
deeply exercised members, to give way to too 
great discouragement at ‘the things which 
are come to pass in these days” within its 
borders, so as almost to rob them of sustain- 
ing faith in the ultimate triumph of trath 
over error. But when in their “communica- 
tions one to another,” their spirits are de- 
pressed, can they not, at times, realize that 
He who has declared, in reference to his peo- 
ple, that “In all their affliction He was 
afflicted,” has joined himself with them, and 
so changed the lights and shadows of the 
clouded scene, that as from the mount of 
spiritual vision they are enabled to discern 
things far brighter, that are invisible; so that, 
for the time, their depressing troubles are 
banished, their fears scattered, and their faith- 
less anxiety rebuked. 

Let it then not be forgotten, that the cause 
of Truth is the special care of Him who is 
unseen and eternal, and that He often fulfils 
the counsels of his will by means which the 
outward eye cannot see, nor the outward ear 
hear. Having promised his church that He 
will never leave nor forsake it, but that He 
has graven it on the palms of his hands, and 
its walls are ever before him, He calls upon 
its members to stay their minds upon Him, 
and not to be “slow of heart to believe all 
that. the prophets have written.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForE1IGn.—The representatives of the great European 
Powers in the Conference at Constantinople have had 
several meetings but, so far as appears, without having 
attained the desired result. It is the demand of Russia 
that effective measures shall be taken for the protection 
of the Sclavonic populations of European Turkey, and 
better governments provided for the provinces in which 
they form the majority of the people. The plans pro- 
posed by Russia for attaining these objects were in 
the main approved by the other Christian Powers, but 
Turkey objects that they are incompatable with the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Ottoman empire. The 
Sultan’s government has not, however, positively re- 
jected them, as in that case the representatives of 
France, Great Britain and the other powers would be 
withdrawn from the Conference, and the threatened in- 
vasion by Russia would soon follow. 

The Railway Statistics of Great Britain for the year 
1875 have only recently been published. They show 
that steady increase in business which has attended the 
British railroads for many years. The gross receipts 
of the railways during 1875, were £58,982,758. 

An extradition treaty between Spain and the United 
States has been concluded and signed. It applies to all 
criminal offences except those of a political nature. 
The Spanish Cortes has been prorogued, and no date 
has been assigned for its reassembling. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch of the 4th says: The ports 
of St. Petersburg and Libau are free from ice, and navi- 
gation to and from Baltic ports is no wise impeded, 
except in Revel roads, which are full of drift ice. 

A special dispatch to the Pall Mall Gazette from 
Copenhagen says the first railway accident in Denmark, 
involving loss of life, has occurred between Hursens 
and Aarhuus. <A train conveying a hundred laborers 
to clear a snow blockade ran off the track. Nine per- 
sons were killed and thirty severely hurt. 

The Federal Council of Germany has made an im- 
portant constitutional concession to Alsace and Lo- 
raine, having agreed to a proposal that measures passed 
by the Provincial Board of Representatives, if approved 
by the Federal Council, shall become law without the 
previous approval or cognizance of the German Par- 
liament. : 

According to a dispatch from Madrid to the London 
Standard, the extradition treaty between Spain and the 


other Spanish colonies. 

Advices from Mexico state that ex-President Lerdo 
succeeded in making his escape from the country, hay- 
ing embarked at Acapulco. Whole brigades of Iglesias’ 
army have pronounced for Diaz, but the latter had not 
yet dared to attack Iglesias who was strongly posted at 
Silva. General Mendez, who was appointed regent by 
Diaz, to act during his absence, has ordered an election 
on the 28th inst., to choose President, Chief Justice and 
members of Congress. The proclamation of Mendez 
forbids all members of the governments of Juaraz and 
Lerdo, as well as Iglesias to be candidates. 

Unitep Statres.—The public debt was increased 
during the Twelfth month $3,585,142. This increase 
has been caused by a large falling off in the custom re- 
ceipts, and also in those from internal revenue. 

The coinage at the different mints of the U. States 
for the Twelfth month was $7,732,095. 

Vessels belonging to or trading with ports in the 
United States, reported totally lost or missing during the 
year 1876 numbered 23 steamers, 41 ships, 83 barks, 
58 brigs, 244 schooners—total 440, value $7,890,000. 

Captain Eads and Colonel Andrews have gone from 
New Orleans to Washington to receive the first pay- 
ment on the jetties. They report a clear, deep channel, 
two hundred feet wide and twenty feet deep, from deep 
water in the Mississippi to deep water in the Gulf. 

‘A table of disasters on the Lakes in 1876, shows 9990 
tons of shipping lost—value $1,173,260. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, the most wealthy citizen of 
New York, died in that city on the 4th inst., in the 
eighty-third year of his age. The deceased was the son 
of a market gardener on Staten Island, and began life 
with very small advantages in respect of education and 
social position. He however soon became distinguished 
for energy, industry, foresight and business capacity, 
ao that his undertakings were mostly prosperous. He 
left an estate variously estimated at from $50,000,000 


to $75,000,000. Vanderbilt was not noted for deeds of| course was suddenly arrested by an alarming att: 


charity and benevolence, but on a few occasions he dis- 
posed of portions of this wealth with a liberal hand. 
During the war of the rebellion he presented the United 
States government with one of his steamships valued 
at $800,000, and more recently he gave $1,000,000 to a 
college in Tennessee, in two donations of half a million 
each. The deceased had no claim to the title of com- 
modore which was usually prefixed to his name. 

A recent census of Reading, Penna., shows that the 
city has 7,732 occupied dwellings, and 454 vacant dwel- 
ling houses, with a total population of 40,109. In 1870 
Reading had 33,930 inhabitants. 

Later accounts of the railroad disaster at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, make the loss of life smaller than was at first re- 
ported. It is now stated that only 147 persons were on 
the train when it broke through the bridge, and of these 
72 were rescued from the ruins alive. Some of the 
rescued have since died from their injuries, making the 
entire destruction of life about eighty persons. 

The total amount of anthracite taken from the Penn- 
sylvania coal fields in 1876 was 18,350,950 tons which 
is 1,529,132 tons less than in 1875. 

The Schuylkill river is frozen over from Pottsville 
to Philadelphia, the ice in some places being eighteen 
inches to two feet in thickness, It is crossed by wagons 
and sleighs at many places. 

The official statistics of the ‘‘ Methodist Episcopal 
Church” in the United States report the total number 
of members of that religious society to be 1,622,291; the 
increase during the year 1876 was 41,732. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
267. There were 48 deaths of consumption, 23 inflam- 
mation of the lungs, 16 typhoid fever, 13 diphtheria, 
and 10 croup. ’ 

In Louisiana as well as South Carolina the election 
disputes have caused the attempt to establish two State 
governments. In the first named State, Gen. Nicholls 
has been inaugurated as Governor on behalf of the 
Democratic party, while Gov. Packard represents the 
Republicans. In his inaugural address Nicholls says 
that he has been elected by a majority of more than 
8000 of his fellow citizens, 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 8th inst. Philadelphia.—American gold, 106}. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, registered and coupons, 1133; do. 
1868, 114; do. 5 per cents, 111}.a112}; do. 43 per 
cents, 107%. Middlings cotton, 13} a 18} cts. for up- 
lands and New Orleans. Flour, $4.50 a $9.00. Penn- 
sylvania red wheat, $1.45 a $1.47 ; amber, $1.48 a $1.50; 
western white, $1.50 a $1.52. Penna. rye, 77 a 80 cts. 
Yellow corh, 60 cts.; mixed, 58 a 59 cts. Oats, 87 a 44 
ets. New York cheese, prime 14} a 154 cts.; western, 
123 a 14} cts. Beef cattle sold at 6} a 7 cts. per lb. 
gross for extra; 5} a 6 cts. for fair to good, and 4a 5 


ets. for common. Receipts at the two principal: 
yards 3500 head. Sheep sold at 4 a 6} ets. p 
gross. Receipts 1150 head. Hogs, $8.50 a $9. 
100 lb. net. Receipts 4800 head. New York.—s 
fine flour, $5.30 a $5.75 ; State extra, $5.90 a $6.05 
brands, $6.50 a $9.00. No. 2 Milwaukie spring ¥ 
$1.40 a $1.42; No. 3 do., $1.35; red winter, $! 
$1.40. State rye, 92 a 94 cts. Old mixed corn, 6 
southern yellow, 58 cts. Oats, 43 a 52 cts. 
barley, $1.11; State, 80 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 

wheat, $1.26}; No. 3 do., $1.113. Corn, 443 cts. 
35 cts. Barley, 65} cts. Lard, $11.40 per 100 lk 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A suitably qualified teacher for the Adelphi CG 
School, Girls’ department. 
Address or apply, with Teference, to 
Caleb Wood, 524 South Second Street, 
Israel H. Johnson, 809 Spruce Street, 
Samnel Baker, corner Queen and Knox s 
Germantown. " 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA} 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadel; 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. We 
tneton, M. D. ii 
Applications for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boi 
Managers. 


Drep, at Medford, N. J., on the 6th of Sixth 
last, Epira S., only daughter of Edward and M: 
Reeve, in the 19th year of her age, a member of | 
Evesham Monthly Meeting. This dear young ¥ 
had been for a considerable time a pupil at We: 
School, where she was a careful and interested st 
Whilst pursuing her studies in this school, wi 
cherished hope of an early completion of then 


illness. She was shortly after removed to the f 
of a friend near by, and afterwards was taken 
own home, where she arrived in a greatly e 

condition. In some notes left behind her, writte 
this time, she says: “I trust I shall receive thes 
and sorrows as blessings from a merciful Fatl 
know that of myself I can do nothing.” Imme 
after this she adds, “ Keep me, O Lord: strer 
my feeble faith in thee.” Again: “Keep my t 
from evil and my lips from speaking guile.” — 
advanced period of her sickness, her sufferings fr 
treme oppression were great and hard to bear; 
was her fervent endeavor to endure these afili 
with becoming fortitude, expressing herself thi 
pray for patience, but I sometimes fear it will n 
out. Pray for me.” It was apparent that the ¢ 
was making rapid advances on her enfeebled f 
and being informed that no hope of recovery 
under a deep sense of the exceeding sinfulness 
unregenerate heart, she exclaimed: “ Wicked, ¥ 
wicked ; but I love my Saviour, and I believe 
loves me.” The next morning she said nearly 
words: “TI feel very peaceful and happy. Do 
think this is an evidence that I shall be 
Near the close of the day which was the las 
earthly course, seeming remarkably strengthen 
the occasion, she called her relations around her 
bed, and gave them, one by one, much affectiona 
weighty counsel. Absent ones were also remet 

and she especially desired messages of love © 
former classmates and others with whom she hi 
associated at Westtown School. Being natural 
diffident mind, she spoke cautiously and briefly 
feelings; yet it was evident to those who were wi 
that she had been led throughout her sickness 
path of~patient suffering and hidden conflict 
Consistently therewith, the sweet serenity and p 
ness of spirit in which she yielded up her breat 
the consoling assurance, that having been was 
made white, her redeemed spirit was gathered 
arms of the Everlasting Shepherd. 
, on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1876, 
BAILEY, widow of Micajah Bailey, in the 97th 
her age, a member for near seventy years of § 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. She stood 
the ancient doctrines and testimonies of Friend: 
close was calm and peaceful. 
, on the 29th of Twelfth mo.“1876, ANN 
of the late Jeremiah Rogers, in the 85th yeat 
age, a member and elder of Middleton Pa 


acC 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 


